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Our knowledge of uncivilized races in the past is derived from
two sources : first, it is derived from the written, painted, or
sculptured records of them bequeathed to us by civilized
peoples who observed these vanished races ; and, second, it
is derived from the skeletons or fragments of skeletons of
the races themselves, together with the relics of their handi-
work, whether in the form of manufactured articles or of
paintings and sculptures on rocks. In regard to the former
source, the ancient Egyptians have transmitted to us many
graphic representations of the barbarous peoples with whom
they came into contact; and the ancient Greek, Latin, and
Chinese writers have left accounts of many of the more
primitive tribes lying on the outskirts of civilization ; but for
the most part these accounts are very superficial and probably
inaccurate.
When we come to uncivilized races which have vanished,
and of which no written records survive, we depend for our
knowledge of them, as I have said, on the meagre remains of
their mouldering bones and on the somewhat more abundant
remains of their handiwork. The task of studying these re-
mains is the province of that branch of the science of man
which is known as prehistoric archaeology or prehistoric an-
thropology. The study was first raised to the rank of a science
about the middle of the nineteenth century. In the prosecu-
tion of it France led, and still leads, the way. Of her splendid
achievements in that great work the Institute of Human
Palaeontology, recently founded at Paris by the enlightened
liberality of the Prince of Monaco, is a noble monument.
Cambridge is to be congratulated on possessing a young and
vigorous school of prehistoric archaeology under one who has
had the good fortune to be a disciple and friend of the great
French masters. Of its work it is not for me to speak. It lies
outside the main scope of my studies, which have been directed
chiefly to the still surviving savage or barbarous peoples,
whom I cannot but regard as furnishing us with by far the
amplest and most trustworthy materials for tracing the mental
and social evolution of our species backward into regions
which lie beyond the purview of history. I will conclude this
introductory lecture with some observations on that subject.
These observations I will comprise under two heads. First,